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HELLENIC CIVILIZATION 1 

SINCE the appearance in 1870 of Bishop Stubbs's "Select Chart- 
ers," our pioneer "source-book," scholars have generally recog- 
nized the high value of source collections and translations for his- 
torical study. If the "institutional" and the "economic" interpre- 
tations of history have each in turn sharpened the vision of research, 
bringing to light much neglected or overlooked evidence of the life 
of past generations, the present eager striving for a more intensive 
sociological interpretation promises even more precious fruit. Under 
the new social inspiration the study of antiquity is gaining a deeper 
meaning. In particular the exploration of the remains of the Grecian 
and Roman civilization is receiving a novel impulse. Historians are 
rereading their original sources to good purpose. Some recent 
scholastic events seem to warrant the belief that the study of the 
"classics" is about to yield its richest harvest: for the vision of the 
new humanism is so much keener than the vision of the old humanism. 
It may yet be possible to reconstruct the actual social life of Italic 
and Hellenic humanity. 

"The Hellenic Civilization" — the first volume published in the 
projected series of "Records of Civilization" — is an earnest of that 
event. In several respects it is a notable achievement. Editorially, 
the workmanship is of first-rate quality. To produce an up-to-date 
source-book in this field has required profound scholarship and rare 
critical power. Typical passages had to be selected from an im- 
mense mass of materials, much of which has been accumulated by 
recent archeological research. The bibliographies, the critical notes, 
and the introductory chapter on the sources of Hellenic history are 
all admirable ; yet it is the character of the selections actually made 
which now chiefly challenges our attention. These extracts cover a 
wide range of topics marking the progress of culture from the Minoan 
age to the early centuries of the Christian era. It is significant of 
the thoroughly modern viewpoint of Dr. Botsford and his colleagues 
that practically the whole material lies in the broad field of the 
social sciences. The student of religion, jurisprudence, politics, eco- 
nomics, or sociology will here find aid; while often he may be sur- 
prised to discover that questions, which perchance he fancies have 
arisen only under present-day conditions, were familiar to Greek 
thinkers thousands of years ago. Even in the Minoan age (3000- 

i" Hellenic Civilization." Edited by G. W. Botsford and E. G. Sihier, 
with Contributions from William L. Westermann, Charles J. Ogden and Others. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1915. In "Records of Civilization: 
Sources and Studies. ' ' Edited by James T. Shotwell in collaboration with other 
scholars of Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary. 
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1200 b.c.) attention is called to survivals of social and political con- 
ditions. Some illustration of the value of this source-book for the 
study of society may, perhaps, prove enlightening. 

In the outset, "it is a remarkable fact," as Dr. Botsford points 
out, "that twenty-five hundred years before the dawn of anthropol- 
ogy a Greek dramatist should come so near the truth regarding the 
origin of civilization." Thus iEschylus causes Prometheus — friend 
of mankind and mythical ancestor of the Hellenic race — to explain 
the evolution of culture under his guidance : 

"They (mortals) in the first place, though seeing, saw to no pur- 
pose, hearing, they did not understand ; but like the forms of dreams, 
during all that long time they did everything in a confused and 
random way, and knew not brick-built houses turned to the sun, nor 
the craft of carpentry. But they used to dwell in holes made in the 
earth, like the tiny ants in the sunless recesses of caves. Further, 
they had no sign either of winter or of flowery spring, or of fruitful 
summer, to rely upon, but they used to do everything without judg- 
ment, till at length I showed them the risings of the stars and their 
laboriously determined settings. Moreover, numbers, the best of 
inventions, I devised for them, and the combining of letters, at once 
the origin of literature, and the means of remembering every event. 
I was the first, too, to join together under the yoke the animals that 
served them," to find "out for them the sea-traversing canvas-winged 
cars to convey mariners," as also medicines, "ways of divination," 
and "those great benefits to man which lie hidden under the earth, — 
copper, iron, silver, and gold. ' ' 

The collection affords many a vivid glimpse of commercial, indus- 
trial, and economic conditions. "In ancient Greece," according to 
Botsford, "the only banks which could in any sense be described as 
public were the temples"; while "private banks were a development 
from the money-changer's trade, which lay in the hands of slaves 
and freedmen." The great speech of Demosthenes in "Behalf of 
Phormion" shows that banking operations in Athens were very simi- 
lar to those of our day. The method "was to receive deposits on 
interest, which were then invested on security of land or capital ; let- 
ters of credit were issued; and sometimes the banker engaged per- 
sonally in commercial transactions. ' ' Banking stock claimed by the 
plaintiff, Apollodorus, is mentioned in the speech of Demosthenes 
given in the text. 

In view of the extensive use of moratoria by England for the 
steadying of exchange at the beginning of the present European war, 
the moratorium of about 147 B.C., declared for a different purpose by 
Critolaus, general of the Achasan League — who "was determined to 
bring on a war with Kome" — may have the spice of timely interest: 
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' ' Critolaus . . . sent round orders to the magistrates not to expect 
money from debtors, nor to receive prisoners arrested for debt, and 
to cause loans on pledge [real estate mortgage] to be held over until 
the war should be decided. By this kind of appeal to the interests of 
the vulgar everything he said was received with confidence ; and the 
common people were ready to obey any order he gave, incapable as 
they were of taking thought for the future, but caught by the bait 
of immediate indulgence and relief. ' ' 

It is clear from the "Letters" of Alciphron, written about 200 
a.d. and referring to conditions in the fourth century B.C., that the 
"loan-shark" was busy in ancient Hellas : 

' ' The usurers in the city, kind friend, are a great nuisance. I do 
not know what was the matter with me when I ought to have gone to 
you or some other of my country neighbors, at the time I was in need 
of money for purchasing a farm at Colonus. On that occasion a man 
of the city went with me to the house of Byrtius to introduce me to 
him. There I found an old man looking wrinkled and with brows 
contracted, holding in his hand an antique paper, rotted by time and 
half-eaten by moths and bugs. Forthwith he spoke to me in brus- 
quest fashion, as though he considered talking a loss of time. But 
when my voucher said I wanted money, he asked how many talents. 
Then when I expressed surprise at his mention of so large a sum, he 
forthwith spat, and showed ill temper. Nevertheless he gave the 
money, demanded a note, required a heavy interest on the principal, 
and placed a mortgage on my house. A great nuisance indeed are 
these men who reckon with pebbles and crooked fingers. Never, ye 
spirits who watch over the farmers, never may it again be my lot to 
behold a wolf or a usurer ! ' ' 

An oration of Lysias shows that the most daring "plunger" of 
the modern board of trade "has nothing on" his Athenian prototype 
who was quite capable of engineering a "corner on grain," although 
death was the prescribed legal penalty for so doing : 

"For when you happen to be most in want of grain, they grab it 
and are unwilling to sell, and you may be well satisfied to buy from 
them at any price whatever and take your leave of them, so that 
sometimes when there is peace we are reduced to a state of siege by 
them." 

It appears from Plato's "Protagoras" that the "muck-maker" 
in Greece produced his natural complement the "muck-raker." The 
"knocker" was detested as much by the ancient as he is by the 
modern ' ' town-booster ' ' : 

"Bad men, when their parents or country have any defects, look 
on them with malignant joy, and find fault with them and expose and 
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denounce them to others, under the idea that the rest of mankind will 
be less likely to take themselves to task and accuse them of neglect; 
and they blame their defects far more than they deserve, in order 
that the odium which is necessarily incurred by them may be in- 
creased; but the good man dissembles his feelings, and constrains 
himself to praise them. ' ' 

Many extracts are helpful in studying the family life of the 
Greeks. The dialogue between Socrates and Ischomachus, taken from 
Xenophon's "Economicus," gives a realistic picture of the place of 
the wife in the management of the household. "Some thinkers of 
the age," remarks Professor Sihler, "were of the opinion that there 
were no differences betwen women and men, that women should have 
the same education as men, and should follow the same occupations, 
even politics and war." On the contrary, "Xenophon was convinced 
that women, though the equals of men, were in important respects 
essentially different, and that there should accordingly be a division 
of labor — that the sphere of woman or of man was only a hemi- 
sphere. ' ' Marriage should be an even partnership for all life : 

"Did it ever strike you to consider, dear wife," says Ischomacus, 
"what led me to choose you as my wife among all women, and your 
parents to entrust you to me of all men?" In each case, it was to 
discover the "best partner of house and children. ... If at some 
future time God grant us to have children born to us, we will take 
counsel together how best to bring them up, for that too will be a 
common interest, and a common blessing, if happily they shall live 
to fight our battles and we find in them hereafter support and succor 
when ourselves are old. But at present there is our house here, 
which belongs alike to both. It is common property, for all that I 
possess goes by my will into the common fund, and in the same way 
all that you deposited was placed by you to the common fund. We 
need not stop to calculate in figures which of us contributed most, 
but rather let us lay to heart this fact that whichever of us proves 
the better partner, he or she at once contributes what is most worth 
having." Ischomachus tells Socrates that his "wife is quite capable 
of managing our domestic affairs without my aid"; but she was not 
well skilled to perform her household duties when she came to him. 
"What proficiency was she likely to bring with her, when she was not 
quite fifteen at the time she wedded me, and during the whole period 
of her life had been most carefully brought up to see and hear as little 
as possible, and to ask the fewest questions ? ' ' Though, ' ' as regards 
control of appetite and self-indulgence, she had received the soundest 
education, and that I take to be the most important matter in the 
bringing up of man or woman. ' ' Accordingly after marriage Ischo- 
machus became his wife's teacher in home economics. 
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Greek husbands did not all accept Xenophon's ideal of wifehood 
and Greek wives were not all so docile as was the "partner" of Ischo- 
machus, if we may trust these lines from Alexis of Thurii (300-290 
B.C.) : 

"Oh wretched are we husbands, who have sold 
All liberty of life, all luxury, 
And live as slaves of women, not as freemen. 
We say we have a dowry; do we not 
Endure the penalty, full of female bile, 
Compared to which the bile of man's pure honey; 
For men, though injured, pardon; but the women 
First injure us and then reproach us more. 
They rule those whom they should not; those they should 
They constantly neglect. They falsely swear; 
They have no single hardship, no disease; 
And yet they are complaining without end." 

Usually the father gave his daughter in marriage and provided 
her with a dowry. ' ' The grant of a dowry was legally advantageous 
to a wife and to her children in that it served as evidence of a legiti- 
mate marriage. As she could recover it in case of separation, ' ' con- 
tinues Botsford, "it tended to make her marriage more stable. Al- 
though a dowerless wife was in these two respects placed at a disad- 
vantage, it was considered generous and patriotic in a citizen to 
marry a poor dowerless girl." This idealism is illustrated by an 
interesting extract from the "Orations" of Lysias, which closes with 
this sentence : 

"Well then, gentlemen of the jury, in ease of a man who himself 
married a portionless wife and gave great dowries to his two daugh- 
ters, but advised his son to take a wife with a small portion, is it not 
reasonable to believe in regard to him that it was not for the sake of 
money that he became a kinsman of these persons ? ' ' 

That the Greek maiden sometimes rebelled against the choice of 
a bridegroom by her father, is disclosed by a passage from Aliciphron, 
where Glaucippe — who had been smitten by the charms of a youth 
whom she had seen at the Oschophoria, a "festival in which young 
men dressed in women's clothes marched in procession carrying vine 
branches loaded with grapes" — thus appeals to Charope, her mother: 

"I can no longer contain myself, mother, nor can I endure to 
marry the young man from Methymna, the pilot's son to whom my 
father betrothed me, since I saw the city youth at the Oschophoria, 
when you sent me to the city at the time of that festival. He is 
beautiful, beautiful, mother, and most sweet. He wears his hair 
in curls more charming than sea-moss ; his smiles are fairer than the 
quiet sea, and the blue of his eyes is like the ocean when first lit up 
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by the sun's rays. His whole countenance — one would say that the 
Graces, after bathing in the fount Argaphia, had left Orchomenus 
and were dancing in his cheeks. His lips he has tinged with roses 
taken from the bosom of Aphrodite. Either I must marry him, or in 
imitation of the Lesbian Sappho, will throw myself from the pro- 
montory, not of Leucas, but of Peiraeus. ' ' 

To which Charope made answer : 

"You are mad, daughter dear, and entirely beside yourself. You 
need a dose of hellebore, not the ordinary kind, but the sort that 
comes from Phocian Anticyra; for you ought to feel a maidenly 
shame, but have cast off all modesty. Compose yourself and thrust 
from your mind this mischief. For if your father should learn a 
word of this, he would without a moment's thought or hesitation 
throw you as food to the sea monsters." 

It may perhaps be too much to say that there was a feminist 
"movement" in ancient Hellas. Yet it is certain that various as- 
pects of the "woman question" were already familiar to Greek think- 
ers. High-minded women were not content with the inferior po- 
sition of the wife in the family; and they resented the husband's 
practically exclusive right of divorce. Thus exclaims Euripides 's 
Medeia, whose husband, Jason, had repudiated her and taken another 
wife: 

"Of all things that have life and sense we women are the most 
hapless creatures; first must we buy a husband at an exorbitant 
price, and o 'er ourselves a tyrant set which is an evil worse than the 
first; and herein lies a most important issue, whether our choice be 
good or bad. For divorce is discreditable to women, nor can we dis- 
own our lords. Next must the wife, coming as she does to ways and 
customs new, since she hath not learned the lesson in her home, have 
a diviner's eye to see how best to treat the partner of her life. If 
haply we perform these tasks with thoroughness and tact, and the 
husband live with us, without resenting the yoke, our life is a happy 
one ; if not, 'twere best to die. ' ' 

Socrates, in Plato's "Eepublic," rejects the notion, still held by 
many in our day, that the division of social work should be deter- 
mined by nature's sex-division of function; that is, by motherhood 
and fatherhood ; while he champions the political capacity of woman. 
In a tone which would delight the author of "Women and Eco- 
nomics, ' ' he raises and negatives the following question : 

"Are dogs divided into hes and shes, or do they both share equally 
in hunting and in keeping watch and in the other duties of dogs ? 
Or do we entrust to the males the entire and exclusive care of the 
flocks, while we leave the females at home, under the idea that the 
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bearing and suckling of their puppies is labor enough for them. . . . 
The only difference between them is that the males are stronger and 
the females weaker. . . . Then if women are to have the same duties 
as men, they must have the same nurture and education." It is 
right to maintain the "general inferiority of the female sex: al- 
though many women are in many things superior to many men." 
So "there is no special faculty of administration in a state which a 
woman has because she is a woman, or which a man has by virtue of 
his sex, but the gifts of nature are alike diffused in both; all the 
pursuits of men are the pursuits of women also, but in all of them a 
woman is inferior to a man. ' ' 

At Athens, as early as the close of the fifth century some members 
of the intellectual classes were in favor of granting the suffrage to 
women. The "Lysistrate" of Aristophanes, says the editor, "is 
interesting as the first-known piece of literature which treats of 
'woman's rights.' Aristophanes proposes, between jest and earnest, 
that the women of Athens should assume the reins of government, 
make peace with the Peloponnesians, join the allies on equal terms 
with the Athenians in 'one mighty political aggregate,' and improve 
the administration in various ways." Lysistrate is surely the pi- 
oneer feminist and her speeches have a strangely familiar sound. 
The delightful dialogue in which she shows how women would so- 
cialize diplomacy and purify politics is too long for quotation here. 

The modern pacifist will find in this collection materials to sustain 
his views. We are coming to realize that war and militarism, like all 
social products, are the result of choice and habit; and, like many 
other social products, they are due to misselection of the means to 
satisfy human cravings, whether or not such cravings are welfare 
needs. The war-struggle theory of organic and social progress, of 
"survival of the fittest," is a sinister fallacy, a perverse blunder, for 
which both the biologist and sociologist are to blame. We are ques- 
tioning the universality and the importance of the so-called "instinct 
of male pugnacity," and are laying the accent more on the "peaceful 
inheritance of our species." War is not even a universally acquired 
human habit. It must be charged mainly to the selfish motives of a 
few exploiters, the war-lords; not to the spontaneous desires of the 
masses of men, much less the masses of women. This idea, too, was 
known to the Greeks. Speaking of wars among the Hellenes, Plato, 
in his "Eepublic," wisely makes Socrates say: 

"They know that the guilt of war is always confined to few per- 
sons and that the many are their friends. ' ' 

The present European conflict with frightful emphasis is repeat- 
ing the great lesson of history; for war, the capital mistake of a 
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male-made world, is always and everywhere the scourge of woman- 
hood. In every war the heaviest cost falls on woman, the race-bearer 
and the race-conserver. The fighting soldier pays less. Woman 
endures harder things than dying in battle. To this fact Euripides 's 
Medeia bears witness: 

"With their sorry reasoning," she exclaims, "they say we live 
secure at home while they are at the wars ; for I would gladly take 
my stand in battle array three times o'er than once give birth." 

Possibly the examples here presented may suggest the richness 
of this source material for an intensive study of the social life of 
Hellas. Completed in the same spirit, the series of volumes as 
planned will much advance our knowledge of the things worth while 
in the civilizations which have preceded our own. 

George Elliott Howard 
The University op Nebraska. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

Elementary Logic. Alfred Sidgwick. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1914. Pp. x + 250. 

Mr. Sidgwick regards traditional logic as a word-game that is played 
with syllogisms. The skilful player must be entirely familiar with the 
rules of the game and with the technicalities they involve. Even in the 
class-room where logic survives as " sober doctrine " it is best to treat it as 
a game, for then " it can be easily mastered and as easily forgotten " (p. 2). 
The main interest of Mr. Sidgwick's book lies, however, not in his treat- 
ment of the old system of logic as " a carefully limited subject to get up for 
an elementary examination" (p. viii), remarkable though this be for its 
simplicity, but in his account, for beginners, of a new system as "a free 
study of some of the chief risks of error in reasoning" (p. viii). 

The fundamental assumption made by the old logic is that it is possible 
to separate form from matter in reasoning. Letter symbols, "counters 
devoid of meaning," are used for expressing the various syllogistic-forms, 
this device helping to conceal the absurdities which often arise when we 
try to find words to fit them. In fact the old system of logic is so exces- 
sively abstract that its whole tendency is towards viewing reasoning as a 
mechanical process. Mr. Sidgwick is well aware that, viewed as a theory 
of reasoning, it still has its devotees. Indeed, he revels in the fact that 
" there are people living even to-day to whom the conception of logic as a 
game seems little short of sacrilege" (p. 1). The trouble lies in the fact 
that such people do not realize that traditional logic is a survival from the 
days when classes of all kinds were regarded as unalterable facts of nature. 
Mr. Sidgwick, on the other hand, holds the " troublesome modern notion " 
that " classes are only our human way of grouping things to suit our pur- 



